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Response Soars for Supplemental Educational 
Services Option in Indianapolis 



And then 
they came 
around with 



The after-school tutoring program in Indianapolis 
could not have come at a better time for the 
Jessie family. Jodi Jessie said her children had 
been struggling with their schoolwork, so she 
had been looking into getting their teachers 
to work with them for maybe an afternoon 
or two. “And then they came around with 
this tutoring program, which they can do 
Monday through Thursday” she said. “That ^ 
was even better. So I just went ahead and put ^ 
them in it.” 

Provided free of charge, it was a huge ^ 

savings for the mother of eight whose four 
children in grades 1-4 qualified for the service. 
Last September, after their school did not meet 
the state’s adequate yearly progress (AYP) goals 

> continued on page 3 
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Empcwering Parents 



T his month marks the fifth anniversary 
of the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), 
the bipartisan legislation signed into law 
by President George W. Bush on Jan. 8, 2002, 
to reform America’s public schools. 

The law is based on four principles: 

1) stronger accountability for results; 

2) greater flexibility for states and 
communities; 3) proven education 
methods; and 4) more choices for 
parents. 

“At its heart, [NCLB] was 
intended to help teachers help stu- 
dents reach their potential,” said U.S. 

Secretary of Education Margaret Spellings 
at a national summit on the law held last April. 

Ultimately, NCLB set a historic goal for the 
country: every child reading and doing math 
at grade level by 2014. Schools are held account- 
able for students achieving annual progress 



toward proficiency in those subjects based 
on state standards. Performance is measured 
in grades 3-8 and once in high school by state 
assessments that must be reported by income 
level, race and ethnicity, disability and 
limited English proficiency to ensure 
that no child falls through the 
cracks. 

Since its enactment, test results 
have shown that the law is work- 
ing. “The achievement gap that has 
persisted for decades in the 
younger years between minorities 
and whites has shrunk to its smallest 
size in history,” said Spellings. The most 
recent Nation’s Report Card also revealed that 
America’s fourth-graders posted the best scores 
in reading and math in the history of the 
30-plus-year-old report, while eighth-graders 
earned the highest math scores ever. 




^^continued from page 1 



Among its efforts for improving student 
achievement, NCLB has introduced free tutor- 
ing for children from low-income families in 
persistently underperforming schools, the 
Reading First program to boost literacy skills 
in the early grades, and grants to improve 



teacher quality In addition, federal funding 
for it has increased by 34 percent over the 
life of the law — from $17 billion in 2001 to 
$23 billion in 2006. 

The No Child Left Behind Act is due to be 
reauthorized this year. President Bush has 



pledged to work with Congress to ensure that 
the accountability measures that have led to 
academic gains as well as the nation’s commit- 
ment to NCLB’s 2014 goal remain in tact. 

For more information about the No Child 
Left Behind Act, visit http://www.ed.gov. 



Spellings Speaks on International Education 



D uring International Education 

Week, Nov. 13-17, 2006, Secretary 
Spellings, along with U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of State Dina Habib Powell (pic- 
tured together at right), led the first-ever 
delegation of U.S. college and university pres- 
idents tofapan, Korea and China. Following 
is an excerpt of the secretary’s remarks at 
Waseda University in Tokyo, fapan. 

. . . Higher education has long been one of 
the strengths of America. Our decentralized 
system has empowered students with a wide 
range of options. 






Rewarding the Hardworking 

This past November, the U.S. Department of Education 
awarded the first disbursement from a new grant program 
that rewards educators in high-poverty schools who boost 
student achievement. Sixteen grants totaling $42 million from the 
Teacher Incentive Fund will help a group of school districts, states 
and partnerships provide financial incentives to principals and 
teachers showing results in schools where at least 30 percent 
of the students qualify for free or reduced-price lunches. The 
funding also will help to provide similar compensation for 
hard-to-staff positions in subjects like math and science. ^ 
The grants are expected to be funded for five years for 
a total of $240 million. For more information, visit 
http://www.ed.gov and select "Programs," 
then "ED Programs" for the "Teacher 
Incentive Fund." 




It’s a system 

that encourages innovation 
and adapts to meet many different needs. . . . 

And in the fields of both academic and 
scientific research, foreign students contribute 
tremendously to and greatly enrich our uni- 
versities. As a nation, we understand the value 
of international exchange. . . . 

Foreign student enrollment continues to 
rise in the post-Sept. 11 era. In the last year, 
the number of student exchange visas issued 
reached an all-time high of more than 
590,000. Student visas were up 15 percent. 

Our universities are working to promote 
the value of international education and foster 




new exchanges. In the past, study abroad 
was something that not many students could 
afford, and it wasn’t offered at many universi- 
ties. But that’s changing. 

In the past 10 years, [the number of] 
Americans studying overseas has increased by 
10 percent. And the number of institutions 
offering study abroad programs and highlight- 
ing international education has increased 
dramatically. If our students are going to be pre- 
pared for the international marketplace, study 
abroad is a critical part of that preparation. 

We can learn a lot from each other to bet- 
ter prepare our students. For example, Japan 
has strong math and science programs, and 
America is known for its emphasis on critical 
thinking and creativity. Working together, 
we can give all our students a better 
education. 

Companies today want graduates 
skilled in . . . math, science and foreign 
language — the new currencies of our 
global economy. And these days, 
companies are following talent — 
whether that talent is in Texas or 
Tokyo. 

Since our universities are at the 
heart of recruiting and nurturing 
, \ talent, they must adapt to make 
^ sure a college education equips 
students to be competitive with 
^ the new international 

workforce. 

A core strength 
of America’s higher 
education system 
is flexibility. Our 
colleges are able to 
innovate and adjust to 
meet the demands of a dynamic job market 
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and changing global society. Recently, I had a 
group of higher education and business leaders 
explore ways we can strengthen higher educa- 
tion in America and make it more affordable, 
accessible and accountable. 

Our government is committed to ensuring 
that our education system provides students 
with the resources and instruction they need to 
be competitive and succeed in the new global 
economy. For us, the internationalization of 
education means sharing best practices, foster- 
ing innovation and increasing transparency. 

Because no matter what country we call 
home, all of us share the same commitment to 
see students succeed. Education opens the 
doors of opportunity and is the foundation for 
a better life and a bright future. 

To promote freedom, end hunger, find the 
cure for cancer, explore new frontiers in space 
. . . these are noble objectives — objectives we 
have a much greater chance of accomplishing 
together than on our own. Through shared 
collaboration of ideas and invention, we 
can make our world and the world our 
children inherit one of great promise 
and opportunity. ... i ^ 

Visit http://www.ed.gov and click 
on “Speeches” for the complete 
Nov. 13, 2006, remarks. 
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FLORIDA — In December, Broward 
County Public Schools wrapped up its 
third round of provider fairs designed 
to inform eligible families about the 



free tutoring available for their children 
under the No Child Left Behind Act. 
Approximately 31,000 students in 
the district — the fifth largest in the 
nation — qualify for supplemental 
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improvement” for a second year for failing 
to meet AYP for three straight years. The 
school district covers the cost; parents 
select the tutoring organization they feel 
is best for their child. 

“It really empowers parents,” said Carrie 
Reinking, who coordinates the SES program 
for Indianapolis Public Schools. 

This school year, with the support of 
federal funding, Indianapolis will spend 
more than $4 million on supplemental edu- 
cational services to help several thousand 
students in grades K-8 improve their 



knowledge and skills in core subjects 
while their schools undergo improvements. 
Approximately $1,500 has been allotted per 
student to pay for tutoring sessions that 
vary in number based on SES providers’ 
hourly rates. 

Providers, which may include high- 
performing public and private schools as 
well as community and faith-based organi- 
zations, are approved and monitored by 
states. At the local level, school districts 
supply parents of eligible children with a 
list of qualified providers serving the area, 
from which they may make their selection. 
Then the districts, which broker the con- 
tract and manage all logistics, arrange a 
meeting with the parent, provider and a 
district staff member to discuss specific 
goals for the child, set up a schedule for 
services, and decide how the child’s 
progress will be measured. 



According to 
recent records, Indi- 
anapolis has one of the highest 
participation rates in the country, with "" 

64 percent of the 3,500 eligible students 
signing up for tutoring in the 2005-06 
school year. (The 2006-07 rate will not be 
available until the final audit in August.) 

As the largest school system in the state, 
Indianapolis Public Schools facilitates 
services for 16 eligible schools, a number 
that has quadrupled since the program’s 
start in 2002. 

Several factors account for the large 
enrollment: an aggressive outreach effort 
that involves notifying parents at the begin- 
ning of the school year about their child’s 
eligibility; regular provider fairs that allow 
tutoring companies to describe the scope 
of their services; and open houses and 
other parent events year-round that give 
Reinking and fellow coordinator Sylvia 
Myles a continuous platform to speak 
about the program’s benefits. 

However, it’s not just about getting the 
word out, added Reinking. In one area 
where participation was low, she said, 

“They wanted to be reassured by a voice 
or a face to say, ‘Yes, this is something we 
feel is valuable for your child. Yes, it is 
going to be after school, right there in your 
child’s own school. And yes, you can have 
faith that your child’s going to be safe and 
secure in that environment.’” 

Scheduling the tutoring at a convenient 
location, particularly at the child’s school, 
has been the biggest draw, explained Myles. 
“The parents do not have to worry about 
transporting their children to another site. 
They’re at a safe location; they’re at their 
own home school,” she said. Other sites 
include public libraries, community centers 
and, in some cases, children’s homes. 

Another bonus for parents is that 
many of the tutors hired are actually their 
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for a third consecutive year, they became 
eligible to either receive free tutoring or 
transfer to another school. 

Eor Jessie, it was a no-brainer; “My kids 
have been going there since kindergarten. 

I went there. My husband went there. And 
the school is great. The teachers are awe- 
some. The principal is amazing. So it never 
crossed my mind to take them out of that 
school.” 

Introduced by the No Child Le/t Behind 
Act, the extra academic help is an effort to 
help those who need it most; students from 



low-income families in consistently low- 
performing schools. The law requires that 
school districts offer supplemental educa- 
tional services (SES) to students who; 

1) qualify for free or reduced-price lunches; 

and 2) attend 



schools 



receiving Title I 
funds (federal dollars 
for high-poverty schools) that 
have been identified as “in 



need of 



educational services. So far, more than 
4,700 students have signed up, a fraction of 
those eligible, but significantly more than the 
330 registered in 2004-05. The increase is 
credited to several efforts, including: a multiple 
enrollment season; a partnership with the Urban 
Teague, which hosted town hall meetings; and 
an automated phone system announcing events. 



VIRGINIA — After a yearlong pilot run, 
four school districts in Virginia continue 
to offer students from low-income families 
free tutoring one year earlier than usual. 
Based on an increase in participation, the 
U.S. Department of Education reauthorized 
the state to provide supplemental educational 
services to students in schools in Alexan- 
dria, Henry County, Newport News and 



Stafford County that are in the first, rather 
than second, year of school improvement. 
Due to the flexibility, one district experi- 
enced as much as a 200-percent increase in 
the number of eligible children enrolling. 
The school systems are among 16 in five 
states involved in the Department’s pilot 
program. 
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> Grade $pan| 

> Local! 

> Total Students 

> Race/Ethnicitv Enrollments^! 



58% African American, 25% white, 
12% Hispanic, 4% multiracial, 
0.5% Asian, 0.5% American Indian 



E 17% 



In reading, 50%; 
pn mathr51% (based on third- through 
'lOth-graders assessed on the 2006 state 
exam) 



> Free and Reduo 



ce Lunch 
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Indianapolis has one of 
the country’s highest participation rates 
for supplemental educational services, 
with 64 percent of the 3,500 eligible 



From left to right: Tutor Ann Spitz with students Charles and Alexus; tutor Peter 
Watford with first-grader Alexandria; and tutor James Davie with sixth-graders 
Adrenne and Chyenne. On the cover, Jodi Jessie with her children: Tristen, Kaylee, 
Layla and Clyde. Photos by John Cress. 



children who already have spent eight 
hours a day in a classroom, it’s important 
to provide a variety of academically 



enriching activities, such as a board game 
to hone math skills: “That keeps the kids 
interested in coming to 
the after-school 



A former teacher for more than 25 years. 
Reinking considers the additional instruction 
provided through the SES program 
“a valuable extension of . . . the hard 
work we’re doing with our students 
during the day,” while it helps to 
bring more community partners on 
board to support schools. Among other 
measures of success, she points to the high 
ratings on parent satisfaction surveys, though 
she admits there is still more work to do in 
improving student achievement. 

But Jodi Jessie, who said she has seen a 
difference in her children’s attitudes toward 
learning following the tutoring sessions, 
believes the outcomes are more than 
numerical. “Being in the neighborhood 
that we are in, there are a lot of kids who 
go home to nothing,” she said. “And when 
they’ve got a teacher there who’s going to 
stay with them and pay attention to them — 
that means a lot to them.” 

— By Nicole Ashby 



children’s classroom teachers. They are 
part of a wide range of talent, which also 
includes retired educators, college students 
and career professionals, providing one-on- 
one instruction or small-group tutoring. 

Yet, as the market grows — state-approved 
tutoring companies in Indianapolis have 
doubled to 32 from just last year — choosing 



the right provider can feel like a daunting 
task for parents. “My take has always been 
pretty simple,” said one provider. “If you 
put the kids first . . . the word will spread.” 

Overall, it has been Indianapolis’ 
open enrollment policy that has 
allowed more families to take advan- 
tage of the program. Instead of 
restricting enrollment to, for example, 
one month, students can register 
anytime during the school year, 
which is especially convenient for 
middle school students, who often are 
involved in extracurricular activities, 
such as football or band practice, that 
may compete with tutoring sessions. 

After the tutoring, transportation is 
provided at no cost to seventh- 
and eighth-graders. 

Also, as another SES 
provider points out, for 






students signing up for tutoring in 
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Calendar 



January 

Magnet Schools Month, 

a national initiative to highlight 
magnet schools. As part of the 
celebration, Magnet Schools of 
America is inviting communities 
to host special events and activi- 
ties and is sponsoring a poster 
contest that will conclude on 
Jan. 26. For details, visit 
http://www.magnet.edu or 
call 202-824-0672. 



/ January 8 

Fifth Anniversary of No Child 
Left Behind, an observance of the 
landmark education law signed 
by President George W Bush in 
2002. The bipartisan legislation 
is predicated on four principles: 

1) stronger accountability for 
results; 2) greater flexibility 
for states and communities; 

3) proven education methods; 
and 4) more choices for parents. 
For more information, visit 
http://www.ed.gov or call 
1-800-USA-LEARN. 

)> January 1 8 

White House Office of 
Faith-Based and Community 
Initiatives Conference, Seattle, 
sponsored by a consortium of fed- 
eral agencies, including the U.S. 
Department of Education. Part of 
a series of regional conferences 
being held around the country, 
this meeting for grassroots leaders 
will provide information about 
federal grant opportunities. To 
register, visit http://www.fbci.gov 
or call 202-456-6718. 




Is my child eligible for 
supplemental educational 
services? 

C hildren in schools receiving Title 1 
funds that have not made adequate 
yearly progress (AYP) for three 
years are eligible to receive supplemental 
educational services (SES) — free tutoring 
and other extra academic help outside of 
the regular school day. The No Child Left 
Behind Act requires that school districts 
offer SES to students from low-income 
families attending Title 1 schools that have 
been identified as “in need of improve- 
ment” for more than one year. 

Parents of eligible children should 
receive annual notices about the availability 
of services. School districts must provide a 
state-approved list of SES providers, which 
may include public and private schools as 
well as community and faith-based organi- 
zations, from which parents can make a 




selection. Once a decision has been made, 
parents meet with the provider and a dis- 
trict staff member to discuss specific goals 
for the child, set up a schedule for services, 
and decide how the child’s progress will be 
measured. SES providers must give both the 
parents and the school information on the 
child’s progress. 

For details about local SES opportuni- 
ties, contact your local school district or 
state department of education. For infor- 
mation about federal guidelines, call the 
U.S. Department of Education toll-free at 
1-800-USA-LEARN. 



SES supplemental educational 
services: additional academic instruc- 
tion or tutoring provided free-of-charge 
to students from low-income families 
in Title I schools that have not met 
state targets for increasing student 
achievement for three years. 



News Show Celebrates No Child Left Behind 



S tories of success- 
ful schools and 
school districts, 
high-performing teach- 
ers and students, and 
how they have helped 
to realize the goals of the 
No Child Left Behind Act, 
will be the focus of the 
January edition of 
Education News Parents 
Can Use, the Department’s 
monthly television 
program. 

Five years ago. No Child Left Behind was 
signed into law, thereby raising expectations 
for all children. It asked more of the nation’s 
education system, requiring that states: set 
standards for student achievement and 
regularly measure progress; provide better 
information and more options to parents; and 
provide a highly qualified teacher for every 
classroom. Guests on January’s show will 
explore the ways in which the law’s principles 



of accountability, parent 
choice and teacher qual- 
ity have helped to close 
the achievement gap 
and raise test scores. 

In addition, videotaped 
stories of high-perform- 
ing schools will provide 
shining examples of 
how all students — 
regardless of race, 
family income or zip 
code — can achieve at 
high levels. 

Each month. Education News Parents 
Can Use showcases: schools and school dis- 
tricts from across the country; conversations 
with school officials, parents and education 
experts; and advice and free resources for 
parents and educators. 

To learn about viewing options, including 
webcasts, visit http://www.ed.gov and click 
on “Parents,” then “News Parents Can Use,” 
or call toll-free 1-800-USA-LEARN. 
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O ne of the most popular online 
resources supported by the U.S. 
Department of Education recently 
received an extreme makeover that has 
put hundreds of teaching and learning 
resources easily at the public’s disposal. 

The redesign of the FREE (Federal 
Resources for Educational Excellence) 

Web site — available at http://free.ed.gov — 
helps users to better navigate more than 
1,500 resources from more than 35 federal 
agencies that range from an interactive 
program picturing phases of the moon 
from the National Science Foundation 
to video 
narratives 
by Holo- 
caust 
survivors 
from the 
U.S. Holo- 
caust 
Memorial 
Museum. 

It organizes 



these resources according to academic sub- 
jects, using an appealing display of photos 
and illustrations for easy identification. 

In addition, the new design adds a subject 
map on the home page that organizes the 
online collection according to eight cate- 
gories: language arts; math; science; U.S. 
history; U.S. time periods; world studies; 
arts and music; and health and physical 
education. 

Each category follows with a subgroup 
that helps to fine-tune the search for 
resources. For instance, U.S. history covers 
ethnic groups, famous people, movements 
and wars. The science category explores 
applied, earth, life, physical and space sci- 
ences, while the math group looks at algebra, 
data analysis, geometry, measurement, and 
numbers and operations. 

And, for observances celebrated in the 
classroom, the site — ^which is updated weekly 
— includes resources for Dr. Martin Euther 
King Jr. Day and Sept. II as part of its special 
collections. 

The redesign was the first since the FREE 
Web site was created in 1998. 
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